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prepared before 1640 by Puritan leadership of the opposition
to that system of control enforced by Laud and Strafford,
Hatred of Laud's ecclesiastical discipline was coupled with and
perhaps exceeded by hatred of its social and economic implica-
tions. One of the articles brought against him at his trial was
his encouragement of arbitrary rule by the contention that: 'The
King might at his own pleasure take what he pleased without
law, because warranted by God's law.' This general theory was
put into practice in the case of enclosure, when the archbishop
told indignant offenders whom he had fined to ego plead the law
in inferior courts. They should not plead it before him.' A
petition presented to the House of Commons complained that
trade in general and the clothing industry in particular had
suffered greatly through the bishops' insistence on too frequent
holidays and saints' days3 and through the religious intolerance
which had driven away many of the kingdom's most profitable
subjects.

It is easy to see how moderate business enterprise, chafing
under restrictions and hindrances which were sometimes need-
less and badly applied and always irksome, came to join hands
with a faith which was passionately desirous to overthrow existing
ecclesiastical control. The alliance between Puritanism and
the middle trading-classes had, however, deeper and more
permanent roots than this conjunction of negative interests.
But the connexion is not easy to discover or define. It would
seem that the Puritan religion, with its insistence on the impor-
tance of individual effort and on the expression of faith through
sober, consistent industry, found a natural home among those
rising middle classes who were engaged in economic enterprise
and who disliked at once the frivolity and corruption of the
Court and the obstructive regulation of Laud and Strafford. It
may be, as Mr. Tawney has suggested, that they discovered
in Puritanism a magic mirror which flatteringly reflected and
magnified their virtues and conveniently ignored their vices.
For whatever reason the connexion was formed, it was certainly
beneficial both to the Puritan religion and the middle classes.
Puritanism gained the support of an already powerful section